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COLONIAL AGENCIES IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

I. Establishment of Permanent Agencies. 

IT is the object of this paper to show, so far as the 
accessible sources of information permit, what part the 
colonial agency in England played in the mechanism of 
that older British Empire in which the student of American 
history is bound to have such a vital interest. Necessarily, 
then, our attention must be occupied almost entirely with the 
eighteenth century. The agencies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, although they were often concerned with affairs of great 
moment for the several colonies, were temporary phenomena, 
rather than permanent institutions. They were not a reg- 
ular part of the general colonial system, but appeared only 
when some crisis in the affairs of a colony called for closer 
communication with the home government. In Massachusetts 
it was the necessity of protecting the charter that called for 
the employment of an agent ; in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
it was the need of obtaining regular charters ; in Virginia it 
was the desire to prevent the soil of the colony from being 
granted to irresponsible court favorites. Thus, from time to 
time persons prominent in the colonies were despatched 
to England to make representations at court. But when the 
special object of the mission had been accomplished, the agent 
returned to America and the agency was at an end. The 
seventeenth-century agency was a special embassy and not a 
permanent representation. 

But in the eighteenth century this situation changed, with the 
development of colonial management. Gradually the agency 
became permanent. The agent became a regular official of 
the colony, resident in London and drawing a fixed salary 
from the colonial treasury. His duty was no longer connected 
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with any single matter or group of matters. He was to 
watch carefully all that passed at court and in Parliament, 
and to further the interests of his province in every way possi- 
ble. Other functions he also had which demanded his con- 
tinual presence. So it came to pass that the positions were 
no longer filled exclusively by colonists. Often some well- 
disposed Englishman was selected, perhaps a merchant with 
large business interests in the plantation, or possibly some one 
who sympathized with the religion of the colony. But though 
this permanent agency had come to be a part of the system, 
something more was at times required. Crises still arose in 
colonial affairs, and the old temporary agency of the seven- 
teenth-century form still survived. When greater activity 
than the permanent agent was able or willing to display 
became necessary, some leading colonist was still occasionally 
sent to London to act in conjunction with the regular agent 
in enforcing the special claim. The two general classes of 
temporary and permanent agents are distinguishable more or 
less clearly throughout the eighteenth century. 

A colony might thus have two agents at the same time. 
As business increased, two permanent agents were sometimes 
maintained, and in certain cases there were even three. But 
though it is fair to speak of permanent agencies, as opposed 
to manifestly special missions, it must not be assumed that 
representation was perfectly continuous. For various causes, 
there were often breaks in the succession of agents, and some- 
times a colony was for years without representation. Generally 
this was due to a conflict between the assembly and the execu- 
tive of the province over the choice of an agent, but there 
is evidence also that in some cases the situation was due to 
mere carelessness. 

The establishment of the permanent agencies, beginning 
at the English Revolution, was a gradual process. In 1689 
only four colonies appear to have been represented in London 
with anything approaching regularity. These were Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Virginia. The agency 
of the first of these colonies had already reached a basis of 
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practical permanency, and the need of continuing it seems to 
have been generally recognized in the colony. After the rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts had succeeded in obtaining from 
King William the new and modified charter, one of those who 
had borne some share in the work, Sir Henry Ashurst, was 
named by the general court as permanent agent, and was so 
continued. 1 In this establishment there were two clearly dis- 
tinguishable motives. The need of obtaining aid against the 
French was apparent to all. But in the minds of the popular 
party there was also the settled purpose of getting back all 
that was possible of their former liberties. In 1694 the rep- 
resentatives passed a resolution setting forth the need of 
employing agents, as based on the following reasons : 

(1) It is necessary that applications be made unto their majesties, 
the ministers of state, (and if need be to the Parliament) for the res- 
toration of as many of our ancient privileges as may be obtained. 
The success of Maj. Winthrop on behalf of Connecticut is encour- 
aging. (2) We think it necessary that all means be used to prevent 
the designs of any persons to incommode the Province by Charters 
or anything interfering with our liberties or properties. (3) We think 
it necessary and needful to lay before their majesties the insupport- 
able burden lying upon the province in maintaining a garrison at 
Pemaquid, and that their majesties be addressed to take it into 
their royal care. (4) It may be expedient to represent to their 
majesties the necessity of reducing Canada and the extreme inca- 
pacity and calamity whereto the Province is brought by the miscar- 
riage of our former expeditions and by our present war with the 
Indians which makes us unable to do anything in this matter. 1 

Such, then, were the beginnings of the permanent agency in 
Massachusetts. It was maintained without a single intermis- 
sion to the Revolution. 

The establishment of the Connecticut agency was in many 
respects similar. That colony had employed a representative 
in London for several years prior to 1689, 3 and it was the uni- 
versal wish of its people to preserve their valued charter. 

1 Acts and Resolves, VII, 436 ; Hutchinson, History, II, 82. 

4 Acts and Resolves, VII, 450. 

3 Connecticut Colonial Records, 1678-89, p. 211. 
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Therefore Fitz John Winthrop was in 1693 despatched as spe- 
cial agent to do all that was possible to secure a confirmation. 1 
Moreover, James Porter was at the same time requested to 
act as permanent representative. 2 On his refusal Sir Henry 
Ashurst was selected by this colony also. After a confirma- 
tion of her privileges had been obtained, however, the inde- 
pendence of Connecticut was still too insecure to allow the 
agency to be neglected. A series of attacks upon her charter 
was begun almost at once and continued for twenty years. 
Thus constant representation was necessary. In the mean- 
while, the general utility of the agency was shown, and it was 
continued, as in Massachusetts, with remarkable regularity. 

The generally stormy career of Rhode Island, and especially 
the fact that she was involved in the dispute with Connecticut 
over the Narragansett country, served to bring her agency 
to a basis of practical permanency prior to the English Revo- 
lution. 8 After 1689 a continuance of the system was required, 
both by the danger to her charter and by her relations with 
her neighbor. However, she seems to have relied upon various 
irregular and temporary agents till 1 699, when Jahleel Brenton 
was regularly commissioned as her representative. 4 Rhode 
Island appears to have been less successful than Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut in securing continuous representation 
during the earlier years of the eighteenth century ; for she was 
without a regular agent in 1702 and again in 1715. 6 

In the case of Virginia it is hard to discover the facts, owing 
to lack of accessible sources of information. A special agent 
was appointed by the governor, council and burgesses as early 
as 1624 to oppose the forfeiture of the charter of the London 
Company. 6 Later the arbitrary action of the king in granting 
the soil of the colony to favorites led to an extensive employ- 
ment of agents. Apparently provision for permanent represen- 
tation was made about 1680. 7 But the agency does not seem 

1 Connecticut Colonial Records, 1689-1706, p. 102. 

2 Ibid., p. 17. 6 Hening, I, 128. 

3 Arnold, History of Rhode Island, I, 440. 

4 Ibid., 545 ; Rhode Island Colonial Records, III, 372. 

5 Arnold, II, 9, 55. 7 Dinwiddie Papers, I, 37, note. 
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to have accomplished any very important work till later. Still 
it seems to have been kept up, and the example undoubtedly 
affected the other southern colonies. 

It was. inevitable that the example set by these four colo- 
nies should be followed by the others. The utility of the 
permanent agencies was obvious to all, and in intercolonial 
transactions the advantage enjoyed by those possessing per- 
manent agencies could scarcely be overcome except by resort 
to the same instrumentality. It was apparently Massachusetts 
and Connecticut which made the greatest use of their repre- 
sentatives, owing doubtless to special circumstances, and their 
influence seems to have had most effect. 1 

The relations between New York and New England natu- 
rally forced New York to resort early to an agency. In 1693 
the first representative was appointed. But conflicts soon 
arose over the matter between the executive and the lower 
house, and it was not until after 171 5 that the representation 
of the colony at London assumed a tolerably permanent 
character. 

Maryland was another colony early in the field. As a royal 
province, we find that her agency was regularly conducted by 
Nathaniel Blackiston down to 1714. 2 When the proprietors 
again came into power, however, the agency seems to have 
been suppressed as inimical to their interests ; 3 and the colony 
never again had a regular representative, except the proprietor, 
down to the Revolution. 

South Carolina established an agency in 1712, when still 
under proprietary rule. 4 The motive in this case seems to 
have been hostility to the policy of the Board of Trade, which 
was beginning to insist strongly on the enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts, in order to make failure in this respect a 
ground for the forfeiture of charters. Moreover, the colony 

1 It has been customary to assign the origin of nearly all colonial institutions 
to New England. As applied to the agency this is wrong ; for Virginia developed 
an early agency entirely apart. But it really does seem as if the New England 
agencies were most in the minds of contemporaries. 

4 Spottswood Letters, I, 2. 4 McCrady, p. 515. 

3 Maryland Archives, Correspondence of Governor Sharpe, I, 401. 
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was seeking for the removal of rice from the list of 
enumerated articles and the continuance of the bounty on the 
production of naval stores. As a matter of fact, however, 
the agent employed himself chiefly in endeavoring to defeat 
the schemes of the popular party. After the overthrow of the 
proprietors the agency was continued by the royal government. 

The next agency established was probably that of New 
Hampshire. As in the case of several of the other colonies, it 
is here rather difficult to fix upon a precise date marking 
the beginning of permanent, as distinct from temporary, repre- 
sentation. Both Capt. George Vaughan and Henry Newman 
served the colony in England, in contesting the claims of the 
Aliens to the soil of the province. 1 But it was apparently 
the boundary dispute with Massachusetts which led to the 
final settlement of the latter gentleman, in 1720, as permanent 
agent in London. 2 From that time on, New Hampshire was 
never long without a representative. 

The first step toward the establishment of a permanent agency 
for Pennsylvania was taken in 1718. A vote looking to that 
end was passed ; 3 but nothing definite resulted till some time 
later, when Ferdinand John Paris appears as the first perma- 
nent agent. 4 New Jersey was even slower. In 171 8 Governor 
Hunter in his speech to the assembly set forth the advantages 
of having a representative at court and recommended an appro- 
priation. 6 But the house refused, on the ground of economy. 6 
New Jersey therefore remained without an agent until 1723, 
when Peter La Heupe was named by the house of assembly 
acting independently. 7 This is the only example, so far as I 
have been able to find, of an agency originally established in 
this way. Finally, North Carolina managed to exist without 
an agent till 1748, when she too followed the example of 

1 New Hampshire Provincial Papers, III, 353, 412. 

2 Ibid., p. 776. 

3 Council Minutes, III, 34. 

4 Gordon, History of Pennsylvania, p. 213. 
s New Jersey Archives, XIV, 82. 

6 New York Colonial Documents, V, 521 ; Smith, 411. 

7 Assembly Journal, November 27, 1723. 
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her sister colonies and appointed James Abercrombie as her 
first representative. 1 Thus, by the middle of the century the 
agency had become a regular institution in all the colonies. 

There are certain points in the foregoing recital that should 
be particularly noticed. The earliest agencies — those of Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Virginia — seem to 
have been established for the purpose of obtaining certain privi- 
leges from the home government. The impulse from which 
they arose was essentially popular. But in the case of the 
other colonial governments, the executive was very influential in 
creating the agency. In no case except Maryland was there 
any opposition on the part of the governor, while in New York 
and New Jersey, at any rate, the executive made the first 
proposals. In New York Governor Fletcher and his succes- 
sors almost forced an agency upon the colony. These facts 
are important to remember later, when we shall see that the 
assemblies ultimately used the agencies as a means of attack 
upon the governors. 

Another thing to be noticed is the attitude of the British 
government. From almost the first this was favorable to the 
sending of agents. Soon the Board of Trade began to recom- 
mend strongly that the system be adopted. As an example of 
this, we have their letter to Bellomont as early as February 23, 
1698, in which they dwell on the advantages of having con- 
stantly at court those from whom they may obtain information. 2 
They ask Bellomont to take all steps possible toward employ- 
ing an agent for New York. This resulted in the commission- 
ing of Thomas Weaver. Many other letters could be cited 
to the same purport. 

Finally the Board came practically to demand an agent for 
each colony. When New Jersey refused to provide for one, 
the Lords simply allowed the acts of the colonial legislature to 
stand without either approval or disallowance until proper rep- 
resentation was made. 3 Thus, though the impulse for the 

1 Swann's Statutes, p. 278 ; Martin, History of North Carolina, II, 53. 

2 New York Colonial Documents, IV, 297. 

3 Ibid., V, 473. 
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agency proceeded originally from America, it was aided, sys- 
tematized and enforced by the conscious policy of the British 
government. 

II. Functions of the Agent. 

Let us now see what was the general relation of the agent 
to the colony, what were his chief duties and functions, and 
how he performed them. In the first place, the agent's term 
of office varied greatly. Still, in most of the colonies he 
was appointed for either one or two years. There are, it is 
true, two instances in Virginia of appointments for seven 
years and five years respectively ; 1 but these are exceptional. 
As a matter of fact, however, the agents were usually con- 
tinued from year to year, and most of them held office for long 
periods. The extreme example of this is probably Richard 
Partridge, who represented both Rhode Island and New Jersey 
for over thirty years. 2 

The agent, as we have already noted, received a fixed salary 
granted by the general assembly of the province. This ex- 
plains, of course, the short-term appointments. The amount 
of the salaries varied greatly. Many of the earlier agents 
received ^100; and this in general seems to have been the 
salary of those who represented the smaller colonies. As 
time went on, salaries of .£150 and .£200 became common. 
The larger colonies came finally to pay high salaries. Thus, 
Edward Montague, who was appointed agent of Virginia in 
1759, received ^500 per annum, 3 and Edmund Burke was 
granted the same sum in 1772, 1773 and 1774 for his services 
as agent of New York. 4 Sometimes considerable amounts 
were given to temporary agents to cover both traveling charges 
and salary ; but ^500 is the largest regular grant I have 
found. We must remember, however, that the agents must 
often have been under considerable expense, which in most 
cases was supposed to be defrayed out of the salary. Still, at 

1 Hening, VII, 276; VIII, 113. 

2 Arnold, II, 219; Papers of Lewis Morris, p. 49, note. 

3 Hening, VII, 276. * Colonial Laws, V, 338, 496, 683. 
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times special allowances were given to pay the expenses of 
soliciting. In such cases, if there was a residue unexpended, 
the agent sometimes received it as an additional incentive to 
effort ; sometimes he had to return it to the treasury. He was 
occasionally authorized to draw on the colony, if he needed 
more funds ; but this power was given only in very important 
cases. There are instances, also, of special premiums offered 
to agents for the accomplishment of certain stated objects. 
A good example of this is found in the act establishing the 
first South Carolina agency. 1 Here it is stated that Kettleby, 
the agent, is to receive .£150 as salary and .£150 more as 
soon as the bounty on naval stores shall be extended ; he is to 
have ^500 additional when the exportation of rice from the 
colony to Spain, Portugal and all places in Africa and America 
shall be allowed, or a due proportion of that sum when the 
privilege shall be granted in respect to any one or more of 
these regions. 

The colonial agent was bound to act on instructions received 
from the colony. The earlier agents generally received 
instructions from the governor and council at the time of 
appointment, and were sometimes directed to look for further 
instructions to the same source or to the general assembly. 
More often, however, a committee was named in the agency 
act whose duty it was to correspond with the agent and 
from time to time to instruct him. In many cases power 
was even given to the committee to remove the agent and 
appoint another. At first the committee of correspondence 
was usually constituted by council and assembly jointly. But 
as time went on the tendency was for the assembly to name all 
the members. The conflict between the legislative and the 
executive power over the agency we shall trace later. In 
some form or other, however, the committee of correspondence 
appears in nearly all the colonies. 

Now what, more exactly, were the duties of an agent ? 
In the first place, he was a representative of the colony at 
court, before the privy council and before Parliament. This 
1 McCrady, South Carolina under Proprietary Government, p. 515. 
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was really his most important function. From one point 
of view, he was the complement of the royal governor. For, 
just as the governor was the representative of the Crown 
in the province, to express its wishes and enforce its will, 
so was the colonial agent the mouthpiece of the provincial 
legislature in England, to plead its causes and express its 
purposes. This side of the agent's functions was very im- 
portant ; for he was one of the chief instruments in recon- 
ciling, so far as was possible, the two opposing principles 
of imperial control and popular sovereignty. In his capacity 
of colonial representative, the agent was the channel for the 
transmission of the innumerable petitions and addresses to 
the Crown and the privy council. Even of more account than 
this was his work in soliciting the royal approval of the vari- 
ous enactments passed by the colonial legislature. 1 The corre- 
spondence of the agents is full of references to their efforts in 
behalf of various colonial acts. The agent's task, however, did 
not end with the mere presentation of a petition or the state- 
ment of reasons concerning a law. His success and reputation 
as an agent depended upon his ability to win, by hook or crook, 
a concession of what was demanded. In all the colonies the 
records show the assemblies urging their agents to use every 
means to obtain this or that request and lamenting their fail- 
ures to achieve results. Not infrequently agents are dismissed 
for lack of success. Thus we see that, though the colonial 
agent was a representative at court, he was something more 
than a mere mouthpiece. He must pull wires, exert influ- 
ence, bring pressure to bear. In fact, he was what we might 
call a general lobbyist. 

Then, too, his duty did not consist merely in acting when 
instructed. He had to be ready to win every possible advantage 
from the government, whenever opportunity offered. Likewise, 
he must checkmate, so far as possible, all projects for laws or 
ordinances that would unfavorably affect his plantation. As 
there was in such work considerable room for the exercise of 
judgment, some times the English agents appear to have 

1 North Carolina Records, V, 747. 
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made serious mistakes, arising from misapprehension and lack 
of information. In matters of great importance special agents, 
as we have seen, were often sent from America to insure against 
blunders and to see that energetic measures were adopted. It 
would appear that the English agent sometimes did not fully 
sympathize with the views of his colony, and was on this account 
somewhat slack in pressing them. The attitude of Peter La 
Heupe, agent of New York, who refused to solicit for his prov- 
ince against the Molasses Act, is a case in point. 1 

In the matter of resisting encroachments on colonial liberties, 
the work of the agents of the corporate colonies is of especial 
moment. During the earlier part of the eighteenth century the 
charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island were in almost con- 
tinual danger and their protection became the chief function 
of the agents. This gave to the agencies of these colonies an 
importance which at that time few of the others possessed. 
The question of the Connecticut charter seems to have been 
generally regarded as the test case. As we have seen, the 
permanent agency of Connecticut originated in the need of 
obtaining a confirmation of her charter, and was continued in 
order to ward off attack upon it. In 1701, and again in 1705, 
Sir Henry Ashurst, the representative, was forced to exert 
himself to the utmost to prevent a revocation. 2 The most 
dangerous attack came, however, in 17 14; and in resisting 
this Jeremiah Dummer, Connecticut's agent, presented those 
arguments for corporate independence which at the time made 
his name famous. 3 They were published in 1721, 4 and were 
for a long time the chief reliance of Connecticut's supporters. 
After the defeat of this attempt, attacks on the charter became 
somewhat less frequent and less vigorous, though the danger 
never fully passed away. The work of the Connecticut agents 
in this regard is one of the few well-known episodes in which 
the agency is concerned. 

Besides his representative functions, the agent was of value 

1 New York Colonial Laws, II, p. 729. 

* Trumbull, I, 408. 3 Ibid., II, 53. 

4 Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, V, 121. 
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to both colony and home government as a means of obtaining 
information. It was usual, as we have seen, for him to corre- 
spond with the committee of the assembly having the agency in 
charge. In this correspondence he took care to give informa- 
tion not only on the precise business under consideration, but 
also on the general policy of the English government, on the 
state of European politics and on such other matters as it might 
be profitable for the colonists to understand. Sometimes, when 
there was no regular agency committee, this correspondence was 
addressed to the speaker of the assembly. Many of the agents 
wrote also to the colonial governors. On the other hand, it 
was to the agent that the Board of Trade regularly applied 
for information as to the condition, needs and views of the 
colonists. The manifest advantage of having such an intelli- 
gence bureau close at hand led the English government to look 
with a favorable eye on the establishment of the agencies and 
to do all that was possible to further the system. 

A further duty of the colonial agent was to appear for his 
colony in the English courts, representing it in all actions that 
might arise. The various laws appointing agents expressly 
declare, in almost every instance, that full legal power of 
attorney in all such matters is given to the agent. This legal 
work was of course important, but it is now somewhat difficult 
to trace in detail. Perhaps the most important cases to which 
the agent had to devote attention were those arising from 
boundary disputes. The New England agents especially were 
thus occupied. The New Hampshire agency, indeed, origi- 
nated from the necessity of representation in the case of the 
boundary dispute between that province and Massachusetts, 
and the earlier agents of the colony were employed more upon 
this than upon any other matter. Likewise, the representatives 
of Rhode Island had their hands full with two serious contro- 
versies, one with Connecticut over the Narragansett country 
and the other with Massachusetts concerning the northeastern 
boundary. Each of these was eventually brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, but only after much difficulty and years of 
effort. Connecticut, besides being occupied with Rhode Island, 
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had also the old dispute with Massachusetts over her northern 
line. Thus, all four New England colonies were pretty well 
involved. The other colonies do not seem to have burdened 
their agents so much with territorial disputes. Perhaps the 
most troublesome piece of litigation with which any of the 
agents was hampered arose in Connecticut between the colony 
and certain Mohegan Indians, who brought suit to recover the 
lands of their tribe which they claimed had been unlawfully 
granted away. This case lasted nearly seventy years in all, 
and the colonial agent finally carried it to a successful issue, 
only shortly before the Revolution. It was because the legal 
side of the agency was so important that the colonies often 
preferred lawyers or those familiar with legal work as agents. 
In other cases the lawyers employed by the agents seem also 
to have received specific powers of agency. Thus, in the 
Mohegan case Thomas Life is spoken of generally as the 
solicitor of Connecticut, yet we have record that he was made 
joint agent. 1 

The agent also performed fiscal duties. In this sphere, 
however, he was naturally under the strictest regulation from 
the colonial government. He was the regular intermediary 
for payments by the colony to persons in England ; and, on 
the other hand, it was generally through him that moneys 
were forwarded from England to the colony. In the latter 
case, the agent had to transmit the funds to the colonial 
treasurer, and the treasurer was in turn accountable to the 
assembly. The fiscal functions of the agency became espe- 
cially conspicuous during the Seven Years' War, when under 
the direction of Pitt considerable sums of money were granted 
to the colonies by the home government to aid them in carry- 
ing on the struggle. But in general the fiscal duties of the 
agent do not seem to have been so prominent as might be 
imagined. The agent acted in this capacity rather as a mere 
business representative than as a political force, unless the 
skillful distribution of moneys in soliciting favor be regarded 
as a fiscal function. In a few instances agents were instructed 

1 Connecticut Colonial Records, 1757-62, p. 439. 
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and empowered to borrow money in England on the credit of 
the colony. 1 

The foregoing brief survey covers roughly the agent's sphere 
of action. An example of the work that was expected appears 
in the appended instructions given to Jared Ingersoll, who was 
sent to England as agent of Connecticut shortly after the out- 
break of the Seven Years' War. 2 Here the wide discretion 
left to the agent is perhaps the most noticeable feature. The 
instructions read : 

(1) You are with all convenient speed to embrace the first safe 
and good opportunity to embark for England and there to transact 
on behalf of this colony in all affairs and concerns thereof jointly 
or severally with Richard Partridge of London, Esq. who hath long 
acted in the same capacity ; and to apply to him for all such papers 
as therein you shall have occasion for, and to exercise your best skill 
and prudence in all things committed to you to promote our service 
and interest. 

(2) You are to represent the state of this colony in every need- 
ful respect, especially what share and burden it hath sustained for 
the defense and security of his majesty's territories in America; 
the weight and burden of expenses occasioned by the present war ; 
the cheerfulness and alacrity always shown to comply with all his 
majesty's requisitions ; and especially to promote and forward to 
the utmost the extensive plan laid by his majesty for securing the 
territories in North America, for invading Canada, and carrying war 
into the heart of his enemies' possessions this present year ; and to 
use the best means and methods to obtain such reimbursement for 
the great expenses incurred thereby as our vigorous exertions in the 
service may appear to merit and our circumstances thereby occa- 
sioned to require. 

(3) You are to take prudent care of the affair of the Mohegan 
Indians to prevent any further proceedings in the case. 

(4) You are to take due care of our interest with relation to the 
four towns challenged by Massachusetts Bay and which lie to the 
south of the line between the two governments that no injury be 
done to us therein and that all disputes about it may be prevented. 

(5) You are as occasion may require to represent the whole trans- 
action relating to the Spanish ship, St. Joseph and St. Helena and 

1 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, III, 813. 

2 Connecticut Colonial Records, 1757-62, 127. 
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her cargo, which [we] doubt not when truly known will set us in a 
favorable light on that head. 

(6) You are to advise with and consult council learned in the 
law in any case wherein there is occasion ; and in all things wherein 
you transact for the colony you are to take such advice and assist- 
ance in all measures and steps as you shall judge prudent and likely 
to promote our interest. 

(7) You are to transmit from time to time accounts of all your 
proceedings and everything done therein relative to our affairs by 
every convenient opportunity after your arrival at Great Britain and 
to observe such further instructions as shall hereafter be given you 
by this assembly. 

III. Personnel and Method of Appointment. 

In the first place, what men were appointed ? We have 
already noticed that in the eighteenth century Englishmen as 
well as Americans served. In nearly every case the English- 
men so appointed had interests of some sort in the colony. 
Generally they were merchants trading in America. Espe- 
cially when for some reason or other the regular agency was 
unoccupied and representation was urgently needed in some 
important matter, it was common for the colonial governments 
to request such merchants to act temporarily in their behalf. 
Often, however, the connection was based on other grounds 
than commercial interest. Thus, Sir Henry Ashurst, the first 
agent of Massachusetts after the Revolution, was known as a 
leading Puritan; and we find Quaker agents for Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. But as the century advanced, religion 
came to play a less important part, and liberal members of 
Parliament began to be sought out as the representatives of 
the colonies. Thus, Samuel Garth was appointed by South 
Carolina and by Maryland at the time of the Stamp Act 
excitement, and Edmund Burke served New York in 1773 
and 1774. 

On the whole, however, American agents were still preferred. 
The special and temporary agencies were, of course, generally 
carried on by the political leaders of the colony. Examples of 
this are the missions of Cooke for Massachusetts, of Brooke 
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and Nicoll for New York, of Franklin for Pennsylvania. 
Americans were occasionally sent over as permanent agents, 
but this course became gradually less common. All things 
considered, it may fairly be said that the preference was for 
an American residing in England — usually, of course, as a 
merchant. If such a person possessed political influence, he had 
all the attributes contributing to success. But political influence 
seems to have been comparatively rare among the American 
agents. Jeremiah Dummer is one of the few examples of a 
resident American possessing it, and it was certainly a great 
factor in his long and successful career. In general the quali- 
ties sought by the colonies were influence, ability, acquaint- 
ance with colonial conditions and sympathy with colonial ideas 
and objects. Any one possessing these would make a suitable 
representative. Perhaps the greatest emphasis was put upon 
the first point. 

But there is another element also to be noted here. This is 
the fact that two or even more colonies often chose the same 
representative. This joint representation is a peculiar feature 
of the system and merits some attention. When the perma- 
nent agencies were first established in Great Britain, the same 
man was generally chosen by two or more plantations. Thus, 
Sir Henry Ashurst, Jeremiah Dummer and Francis Wilkes, 
the earlier agents of Massachusetts, were all selected for Con- 
necticut as well. Peter La Heupe, who was also clerk of the 
privy council, was appointed by New York when already agent 
of Virginia. Nathaniel Blackiston represented both Maryland 
and Virginia during the earlier years of the century. Richard 
Partridge, the agent of New Jersey, appeared for Rhode 
Island also. But as time went on this caused trouble. The 
interests of the colonies were often in conflict. Therefore, 
though the double agencies continued, there was a growing 
tendency among the larger colonies to insist upon the exclusive 
service of their respective agents. La Heupe was given 
up by New York because he had been appointed agent of 
Barbadoes and could not solicit against the Molasses Act. 1 
1 New York Colonial Laws, II, 729. 
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Connecticut, in choosing Francis Wilkes, cautioned him most 
emphatically against engaging the colbny in any of the troubles 
of Massachusetts, 1 and when the agency again became vacant 
was careful not to select the Massachusetts representative. 
Later the governor and council of Georgia prevented the 
selection of Garth as agent, upon the ground that he already 
represented South Carolina. 2 Thus, by about the middle of 
the century most of the larger plantations had abandoned the 
practice of combining agencies. 

The smaller colonies continued, however, on the old line. 
We find that New Jersey and Rhode Island were represented 
during the greater part of the century by the same persons — 
first Richard Partridge and then Joseph Sherwood. These 
were both Quakers, and this fact is advanced by the Rhode 
Island historians as convincing proof of the liberality of their 
system. Partridge was also for a considerable period employed 
by Connecticut and for a few years by Pennsylvania. 

This combination of agencies by the small colonies was 
doubtless due in part to motives of economy. But as the 
Revolution approaches, we find a general recurrence to the 
practice by the larger colonies as well. This seems to have 
been due to something like a growing national feeling. It 
appears to have been recognized that those who had distin- 
guished themselves in the cause of one colony were conferring 
a like benefit on all. At the time of the Stamp Act, Samuel 
Garth, who had made himself prominent in Parliament in the 
colonial cause, was agent for both South Carolina and Maryland, 
and the attempt to make him agent in Georgia was only defeated 
by the governor. His work is highly praised by the popular 
party. The drawing together of the colonies is best seen, how- 
ever, in the well-known case of Dr. Franklin. Originally sent 
over to represent Pennsylvania, he was ultimately chosen as 
agent for Georgia, Carolina, New Jersey and the Massachusetts 
House of Assembly. His work may well be described as that 
of an American envoy, and thus may perhaps be considered 

1 Connecticut Colonial Records, 1726-35, p. 254. 

2 Stevens, History of Georgia, II, 58. 
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as a transitional form between the colonial agency and the 
national missions of John Adams and his successors. 

So much, then, for the personnel of the agencies. We now 
come to what is the most important consideration in the whole 
discussion of the agency, namely, the method of appointment. 
From this point of view, there were many classes of agents. 
The term " agent " is, as a rule, used by contemporary authori- 
ties in a loose way to cover any sort of colonial representative 
whatsoever. Thus, Dr. Franklin, who represented five or six 
colonies, Francis Wilkes, who was sent to England by the 
Massachusetts House of Assembly, and even Mr. Catherwood, 
the personal representative of Governor Clinton of New York, 
are all referred to in places simply as colonial agents. This causes 
great difficulty and confusion, and for our present purpose the 
various kinds or classes of agents must be carefully distinguished. 

Strictly speaking, the only real colonial agents were those 
who acted on the authority of the general assembly of some 
province — that is, those in whose appointment governor, council 
and house of representatives concurred. Most of the agents 
of the earlier part of the century were of this class. Second, 
we have a class which represented assemblies alone. Examples 
of this class are seen in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina. Such agents were appointed sometimes with the 
consent of the governor and council, but more often without 
consulting these officials, and not infrequently against their 
bitter opposition. A third class of agents consisted of those 
who represented the governor and council. These were less 
numerous than the other two classes, but appeared in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Virginia and probably in 
other colonies as well. In the case of Virginia such an agency 
became an established institution. These three classes include 
the more important agencies, but others may be noted. In 
New Jersey and in Pennsylvania the proprietors maintained 
in England regular representatives who played important parts. 
Furthermore, many of the governors 1 had personal agents or 

1 Clinton and Belcher are familiar examples. 
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attorneys at court, and there were many irregular missions to 
England undertaken by private parties or representatives of 
discontented factions. But neither of these latter classes falls 
properly under the head of colonial agents. 

The process through which the various species of agencies 
proper were differentiated almost epitomizes the political 
history of the colonies. In nearly all the colonies the agency 
when first established was filled by a concurrent vote of 
governor, council and house. This was true in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina. The 
most noticeable exceptions are New York and New Jersey. 
In the establishment of the agencies the executive took a 
considerable, in some instances a leading, part. In most 
cases the original purpose of instituting an agency was merely 
to aid in the government of the province by means of closer 
communication with England, and in this all branches of the 
legislature were equally concerned. But as the antagonism 
between the executives and the assemblies became the leading 
feature of colonial politics, the control of the agency offered 
the popular branch a particularly good means of attacking the 
governor and of presenting to the home government its own 
objects and methods in a favorable light. The opportunity 
was most inviting; for the governors were accustomed to 
attribute to the assemblies the responsibility for nearly all that 
went wrong in the colonies. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the agent was paid by a grant from the general assembly 
and that by refusing this the house could effectually put an 
end to the agency. 

So it is not surprising that in one colony after another we 
see the assemblies endeavoring to get the control of the agent 
into their own hands. In some cases the houses seem to 
have contented themselves with the appointment of men who 
would act in their interest. More frequently they sought, and 
often with success, to obtain full control of the committee of 
instruction and correspondence subject to which the agent 
acted. In some colonies, however, the struggle went much 
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farther. Notably in New York and in Virginia the popular 
house demanded either exclusive power in the appointment 
and control of the regular colonial agent, or the establishment 
of a separate and independent agency in which the governor 
and council had no share. In New York the house gained 
exclusive power over the regular agency. But in Virginia the 
result of the conflict was a dual representation — one agent for 
the lower house and another for the council. For Massachu- 
setts also there was at one time a dual system, consisting of 
an agency for the lower house and another nominally acting 
for the entire legislature. In general, then, we may conclude 
that the distinction between the two chief classes of agents had 
its origin in the struggle for control. 

But the struggle has, of course, a far greater significance 
than merely this. The conflict between the executive and the 
assembly over the agency varied greatly in intensity in the differ- 
ent colonies, and also waxed and waned at different periods. 
Sometimes, as during the French War, it largely disappeared. 
But in a general way its outlines are plain, and they reveal a 
distinct passing of power from the executive to the assembly. 
The later agencies — except, of course, the few that were repre- 
sentatives of councils — were all essentially popular. No matter 
whether the house of assembly gained the technical right of 
appointment or not, all the agents became at last representa- 
tive of the people of the provinces, and not merely tools of the 
royal governors. This was naturally opposed by the British 
government, which tried so far as possible to maintain the 
control of the executive over the agency. It did not, however, 
push its opposition very far, and was eventually somewhat 
easily overridden. On this side, then, the history of the 
agency is merely a part of the general development of the cen- 
tury and as such deserves careful attention. It is one of the 
numerous phenomena leading up gradually to the Revolution. 
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IV. Control of tlie Agency. 

The principles at work in the matter of control over the 
agencies will be best exhibited by a sketch of the changes in 
particular colonies, typifying, respectively, the royal province, 
the proprietary province and the corporate colony. 

New York may be taken as the typical royal colony. But it 
must be remembered that the development in New York went 
farther than in any of the other colonies, including even Massa- 
chusetts. It must, then, be regarded rather as the extreme to 
which the others approximated. 

The beginnings of the agency of New York have already 
been considered. Governor Fletcher and council despatched 
Mr. Lodwick in 1693 to represent to the Crown the needs of 
the colony. In this the assembly was in no sense concerned. 
In 1695, however, Fletcher obtained from the house a grant 
of .£1000 for an agency; but the agent, Nicoll, was named in 
the act of appropriation. Thus the mission of Nicoll and 
Brooke, which resulted, was representative really of the whole 
colonial government. It was temporary, however, and on their 
return New York had no agent. But when Lord Bellomont 
assumed the government, he was urgently advised by the Lords 
of Trade to see that New York was provided with a permanent 
representative. He therefore commissioned Thomas Weaver 
as the first permanent agent of the province. Here again 
the house was entirely ignored. After Weaver's return, John 
Champante was commissioned in the same way, and this 
representation continued till 171 1. 

Meanwhile the conflict between the executive and the assem- 
bly developed, and the assembly was aroused to obtain, if pos- 
sible, an independent agent. In the fall of 1 7 1 1 a bill for such 
an agency was passed by the house but lost in the council. 1 
In 1712 2 and 1713 8 the same thing was repeated. But Gov- 
ernor Hunter by good management gradually succeeded in com- 
ing to terms with the house. Moreover, the colony was really 

1 New York Colonial Documents, V, 300 ; Assembly Journal, p. 303 ; Council 
Journal, p. 326. 2 Council Journal, p. 336. 3 Ibid., p. 360. 
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suffering from lack of an agent. So finally, in May, 1715, a bill 
originated in the council, 1 again appointing John Champante as 
colonial agent and directing the treasurer to pay him .£500 a 
year. This was passed, and thus was settled the first perma- 
nent agent in whose appointment the entire legislature had a 
share. It is to be noted, however, that the assembly had failed 
in its first attempt to obtain an entirely independent agent. 

The agency continued on this basis till 173 1, when the 
agent, La Heupe, refused to solicit against the Molasses Act 
and resigned. The assembly requested Samuel Baker and 
other merchants to make representations against the act and 
sent them .£250. But the vacancy in the agency was not 
filled, and New York was left for some time without any 
permanent agent. 

In 1736 a petition was presented to the Lords by certain of 
the popular party, praying that Lewis Morris, who was then on 
his mission to England, might be allowed to make representa- 
tions for the province. 2 But this was rejected as irregular and 
unprecedented. It was, however, the forerunner of another 
attempt to establish an independent agency. In 1737 a bill 
for this purpose was again sent up to the council, but met the 
usual fate. 8 The difficulties between Clinton and the assembly 
served to prolong the inaction. Finally the report that a bill 
was preparing in Parliament to prevent the colonies from issuing 
paper money and to give to the instructions of governors the 
force of law aroused the popular party. Before the session of 
the assembly a meeting of citizens was held, and .£270 was 
raised by subscription. It was agreed to urge Samuel Baker to 
solicit against the bill, and a committee was named to draw 
instructions. When the assembly came together, a resolution 
of thanks was promptly passed and the money refunded. The 
temporary agency was then legalized by enactment. 4 

But the deadlock over the permanent agency continued. 

1 Council Journal, p. 384. 

2 New York Council Documents, VI, 51. 

3 Council Journal, p. 684; Assembly Journal, p. 714. 

4 Colonial Laws, III, 445. 
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Gradually, however, the opposition of the executive was over- 
come, and the assembly began to gain the upper hand. 
Finally, in 1748, the whole agency matter was settled by the 
passage of a bill naming Robert Charles, a lawyer and secre- 
tary of Sir Peter Warren, as colonial agent, and assigning 
practically the entire control of the agency to the assembly. 
The agent's salary was secured by combining it with the grant 
of the governor's salary. 1 From this time till the Revolution 
the agency continued to be the instrument of the house alone. 
In 1768 the British government, through Governor Moore, 
urged that the system be changed in the interest of uniformity ; 2 
but nothing was done. 

There are two points in which the history of the New York 
agency is exceptional. In the first place, as we have noted, in 
all the other royal provinces except New Jersey the agency 
was first established, not by the executive alone, but by the 
entire general assembly, consisting of governor, council and 
lower house. Thus the house was not so entirely ignored as 
it was in New York. In the second place, in New York alone 
did the assembly win a complete victory. Nowhere else did it 
ever gain permanent control of the entire representation, 
although in North Carolina and New Jersey its triumph was 
nearly as complete. 

It is rather remarkable that in Massachusetts the struggle 
did not go quite so far until just before the Revolution. Here 
the peculiar modification of the provincial system, of course, 
weakened the executive and would have made the victory of 
the assembly a certainty. As it was, however, although the 
house never nominally controlled the appointment of the colo- 
nial agent, it never had any serious difficulty in securing such 
representation as it desired either by special agent or other- 
wise. Originally Massachusetts, like all the other colonies, 
had a single agent. As early as 1723, however, the house, 
finding need of separate representation, employed one Anthony 
Sanderson as its independent agent. 8 But soon afterward it 

1 Colonial Laws, III, 721 ; New York Colonial Documents, VI, 420. 

2 Council Journal, pp. 1685, 1686. 8 Hutchinson, II, 264. 
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succeeded in forcing the council to consent to the choice of 
Elisha Cooke as agent and was then content to lay Sanderson 
aside. 1 Again, in 1728, the assembly succeeded in raising 
funds by subscription for another independent mission to Eng- 
land, and this time commissioned Wilkes and Belcher as its 
representatives. 2 They continued in London upon this footing 
until Belcher was appointed governor of the province. Then 
Wilkes seems to have become the regular colonial agent. 3 
Except for a short period when Christopher Kilby acted as 
representative of the house alone, 4 the colony continued to 
have a united agency until after the Seven Years' War. Dur- 
ing this period William Bollan served the province most ably. 
As the Revolutionary agitation came on, however, another sep- 
arate agency was established in London by the house and soon 
practically crowded out all other representation. In the hands 
of Dr. Franklin this agency was a great factor in hastening the 
inevitable conflict, and was commonly regarded as representing 
the people of the province. 

In Virginia there was originally a single agent for the whole 
colony, but after a long struggle the burgesses obtained an 
independent representative. From this time on there were 
regularly two agents of Virginia, one for the governor and 
council, another for the house, the salaries of both being 
provided for by the general assembly as a whole. 5 In New 
Hampshire, South Carolina and Georgia there appears little 
that is peculiar. The houses of these colonies, however, suc- 
ceeded rather in dominating the agency as it stood than in 
obtaining separate representation. The struggle over the 
agency in North Carolina was perhaps more bitter than that 
in any other colony. It, however, took place so late that no 
very settled conclusion appears to have been reached. As a 
result of the conflict, North Carolina was frequently without an 
agent altogether and made much use of irregular and independ- 
ent house representatives. 6 In New Jersey the development was 

1 Hutchinson, II, 273. * Hutchinson, II, 351. 

2 Ibid., p. 318. 6 Dinwiddie Papers, I, 37, note. 
8 Belcher Papers, II, 126. 6 Martin, II, 223, 251. 
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interesting, but it need not occupy us here, as it was peculiar 
and due to local conditions. The agency was first established 
by the house ; then the council employed a separate agent ; and 
finally there was a single agent for governor, council and 
house. Thus the usual order was reversed ; but really the 
house never lost practical control. 

As might be expected, the development in the proprietary 
provinces was very similar to that in the royal provinces. In 
both arose the usual struggle between the executive and the 
lower house of the legislature. But there is one peculiarity 
which must be noted in the history of proprietary agencies : 
in every case they expressed an attempt by the people, as 
represented in the assembly, to appeal to the Crown against 
the proprietors. Maryland furnishes a perfect example of 
this. There the proprietor, seeing his danger, refused to 
allow the people any agent unless they would nominate the 
proprietor himself. 1 The people complained of his course 
but were helpless. Finally, after a long dispute, funds were 
raised by subscription, and Samuel Garth was made agent 
by the discontented faction. 2 But though these are the out- 
lines, unfortunately the published materials hardly allow us to 
say more. The significant facts, however, are, I think, that 
the agency was a form of appeal and that it was of an irregular 
character. 

In Pennsylvania we see the same thing, but in a different 
form. Here it was the executive which in 171 8 took the first 
step toward settling an agent. It does not seem to have 
resulted in a permanent establishment. In 1731, however, 
the colony was represented by Ferdinand John Paris, 3 who was 
closely connected with the Penns. He was agent for a num- 
ber of years. Now gradually arose the dispute between the 
people and the proprietors centering about the question of the 
taxation of proprietary lands. In 1757 the opposition was led 
by Franklin, and in that year he was despatched to England as 

1 Maryland Archives, Correspondence of Governor Sharpe, I, 401. 

2 Scharf, History of Maryland, I, 552. 
8 Council Minutes, III, 427. 
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agent to appeal to the Crown. At first the British government 
refused to receive him ; but by a peculiar combination of abil- 
ity and good fortune he was able to obtain a hearing and won 
a complete victory. He returned to Pennsylvania in 1760. 
Five years later he was once more sent as assembly agent, 
especially with a view to the repeal of the Stamp Tax, but also 
with the object of overthrowing proprietary rule. He became 
involved, however, in the Revolutionary movement and per- 
haps did as much as any one man to bring it to an issue. In 
Pennsylvania, as well as in Maryland, the irregular character 
of the agency is noteworthy. It was essentially revolutionary 
in its nature. 

As to the corporate colonies, there could obviously be no 
conflict over the control of the agent, inasmuch as governor, 
council and house all drew their authority from the same 
source. The remarkable unanimity presented in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island is in striking contrast to the bitter contests 
elsewhere ; for in these two colonies the agent was from the 
first a true colonial representative and so continued. This is 
the more significant when we remember that, as the agency 
was one of the few points at which the corporate colonies came 
in contact with the home government, its importance was 
thereby increased. In the main the statement will apparently 
hold good that the agencies played a greater part in the history 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island than in that of the provincial 

or proprietary colonies. 
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